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TO    MY    FATHER. 

Father,  these  verses  must  be  dedicate  to  thee. 

Not  Rhadamanth  below 
Is  more  relentless — no  escape  for  me — 

But  'tis  thine  hand  will  deal  the  blow. 

Father,  thy  father  was  a  poet !    Dew 

Of  Heaven  was  shed  on  him : 
Thou,  and  thy  brother,  and  thy  sister  grew 

By  Helicon — ye  lipped  its  brim  ! 

Thy  friends  were  poets.     In  thy  mindful  ears 

What  melodies  must  ring  ! 
Nor  didst  thou  fail  in  battle  with  thy  peers, 

"When  thou  didst  venture  forth  to  sing. 

Mine  is  a  pale  and  imitative  age, 

No  purple  robe  for  me — 
Thy  name,  and  this  poor  verse  my  heritage, 

Which  here  I  dedicate  to  thee. 


Easteb,  1881. 
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PYGMALION'S    BRIDE. 

Theee  was  a  king  of  Cyprus,  who,  'tis  said, 

Carved  him  a  statua  of  ivory, 

Then  loving  it,  for  want  of  better  love, 

Begged  Aphrodite  give  it  life  withal, 

And  she  in  pity  granted  him  the  prayer. 

So  rnns  the  tale :  now  for  our  benefit 

(Since  as  I  trow  it  is  an  allegory) 

This  king  of  Cyprus  shall  speak  first,  then  I. 

This  is  his  garden  for  the  nonce,  and  he 

Is  holding  converse  with  his  new-born  bride : 

Hide  we  behind  yon  shrub — but  hush  !  they  come. 

He  speaks  :  "  Thou  hast  no  name,  most  beautiful, 
For  thou  wert  parented  of  love  alone, 


Z  PYGMALION  S    BRIDE. 

Love  formed  thee  of  the  dust,  love  gave  thee  life, 

And  love  believeth  that  thou  art  alive  : 

Wherefore  I'll  call  thee  Love :     Give  ear  then,  Love, 

And  hearken  to  my  words  :    The  Most  High  God, 

Whose  offspring  are  we  all,  gave  me  long  erst 

Fair  gifts ;  he  made  me  king  of  Cyprus  isle, 

Sole  sovereign  of  every  lovely  thing  ; 

All  goodly  trees,  that  rest  against  the  sky, 

All  mighty  beasts ;  and  many  pasture  lands, 

Wherein  man-loving  kine  may  roam  at  large  ; 

He  gave  me  wells  and  springs ;  nay,  furthermore, 

He  gave  me  flowers — flowers  for  a  crown, 

To  crown  withal  my  Cyprus-island  Queen — 

Flowers  that  are  the  glory  of  all  lands. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  in  His  love  he  gave 

The  love  of  mine  own  people  unto  me  ; 

All  love  me,  not  that  I  am  loveable, 

But  that  Zeus  willed  it ;  and  He  made  me  dwell 

In  pleasant  houses  rich  with  royal  things, 

Rare  gems  and  statues,  and  long  colonnades, 

That  face  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun, 

That  all  day  long  God's  light  may  shine  on  me. 
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Moreover  that  I  might  not  lack  of  aught, 
He  made  me  strong,  and  masterful  and  wise : 
Yet  one  thing  more,  God  made  me  full  of  tears, 
Lest  in  my  pride  I  might  forget  to  love  : 
And  I  for  want  of  this  one  thing  was  sad, 
This  spirit,  which  of  all  the  islanders 
I  was  the  only  one  who  could  not  call, 
And  from  the  vasty  deep  it  would  arise 
An  angel  ministrant.     Then  sang  I  thus : 

Golden  locks  gleam  bright  for  others, 

Rosy  lips  are  red  for  them, 
Never  may  ye,  O  my  brothers, 

Change  love  for  a  diadem. 

There  is  one  thing  and  one  only, 

That  is  foul  beneath  the  sun, 
Living  loveless,  dying  lonely, 

Witness  King  Pygmalion. 

So  sang  I  in  my  grief,  and  listlessly 

Began  to  chip  a  tusk  of  ivory, 

Which  some  far  Ethiop  prince  of  barbarous  name, 

Along  with  apes  and  peacocks  and  fine  gold, 

Had  sent  across  the  seas — and  as  I  chipped 
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Scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  the  ivory 

Beneath  my  chisel  seemed  to  take  a  form, 

As  'twere  by  some  blind  chance,  and  shape  itself ; 

At  first  a  rough  and  soulless  mockery 

Of  man,  God's  image.     Then  I  know  not  how, 

Thought   kindled   thought,  and   thought   and   hand 

were  one, 
And  will  absorbed  in  Gob's  (or  as  men  say, 
I  could  not  help  it),  lo !  the  human  shape 
Beneath  my  hand,  or  as  I  say,  God's  will, 
Wore  gentler  look,  and  ever  more  and  more 
Its  loveliness  outmatched  its  other  strength. 
This  creature  I  had  made  was  full  of  love, 
A  woman  excellent  divinely  fair, 
And  on  the  breathless,  soulless  ivory 
The  glory  fell,  great  locks,  such  as  no  breath 
Of  living  breeze  could  nestle  in  and  stir; 
Then  knew  I  that  I  loved  with  awful  love 
This  strange  creation  of  my  seely  hands ; 
What  I  thought  I  fashioned,  what  I  fashioned 
I  loved,  and  with  hot  kisses  strove  to  melt 
The  mocking  lips,  which  kissed  me  when  I  touched, 
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But  kissed  the  air  as  gladly — then  I  prayed — 

If  so  be  that  love's  so  holy, 

Love's  perfection  is  divine, 
Aphrodite  grant  me  solely 

This  my  creature  to  be  mine. 

If  so  be  that,  Aphrodite, 
Thou  can'st  give  us  from  above 

Living  beauty,  O  most  mighty, 
Breathe  upon  her  life  and  love ! 

And  Aphrodite  granted  me  the  prayer. 

For  as  I  stood  and  gazed,  half  doubting  all, 

Half  waiting  for  the  thing  to  come  to  pass — 

Behold  a  miracle  !     Did  that  breast  heave  ? 

Or  was  it  fancy  ?     Did  a  rosiness 

As  of  faint  dawn,  a  slowly  spreading  blush 

Come  o'er  the  dead  white  limbs  ?    And  did  a  breeze 

Flutter  that  tiny  tress  of  golden  hair  ? 

Those  lips  unfold  as  if  they  now  could  kiss  ? 

And  last  of  all,  two  eyes  in  wonderment 

Look  love !  and  had  the  soulless  ivory 

Been  transubstantiated  into  life  ? 

Thou  art  my  living  Yea  :  I  need  no  more, 
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The  end  and  the  beginning  of  my  love, 

The  maker  and  the  made,  the  child  and  sire 

Of  that  great  love  which  God  hath  sealed  to  me !  " 

And  what  said  she  ?  that  is  not  mine  to  tell : 
I  think  she  looked  up  sweetly  in  his  face, 
So  sweetly  he  forgot  himself,  and  talked 
Pure  nonsense  in  the  unknown  tongue  of  love. 

That's  all  the  tale — my  turn  again  to  speak : 

Man  hungers,  thirsts,  and  knows  not  what  he  lacks, 

Until  he  hath  discovered  what  to  love ; 

But  all  God  gives  him  is  some  ivory, 

Which  he  must  chip,  and  shape,  and  polish  well, 

And  make  thereof  a  perfect  thing  and  beautiful, 

But  trust  in  God  to  give  it  life  withal, 

Rewarding  love  with  love.     I  take  it  thus  : 

Man  sees  some  girl,  mere  ivory  to  him, 

And  then  he  fancies,  fancies  that  she's  fair 

Until  he  loves,  but  she  is  ivory 

Without  God  gives  the  life  of  love — for  though 

We  be  as  cunning  as  was  Phidias 
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And  conjure  up  a  vision  glorious, 

And  worship  it  ourselves — earthy  of  earth 

Will  such  love  be,  and  all  our  kisses  fall 

As  vainly  as  on  lips  of  ivory, 

Unless  we  pray  like  king  Pygmalion 

To  Him  "  whose  nature  and  whose  name  is  love,' 

To  breathe  upon  the  clay  the  breath  of  love. 

And  then,  as  we  have  left  those  blessed  two 

And  by  this  while  forgotten  that  they  lived 

(Though  they  remember  and  are  loving  still), 

So  we  shall  be  passed  by,  as  having  loved — 

As  saith  the  poet,  "  loved  and  therefore  lived." 

1865. 
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EXPERTO  CREDE. 

Men  lean  on  pleasant  staves  for  many  years, 
And  gladly  use  them  day  by  day ; 

So  sweet  the  journey  is,  they  have  no  fears 
How  long  and  weary  is  the  way ; 

Until  the  staff  is  broken — then  they  know 
How  much  they  leant  upon  their  friend, 

And  o'er  the  dull  hard  way  they  sadly  go, 
And  speed  them  forward  to  the, end. 


1865. 
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It  happened  one  Ascension  night, 
When  full-blown  May  was  sweet ; 

Just  at  the  close  of  evening  light 
I  passed  her  in  the  street. 

And  if  by  chance,  I  cannot  tell, 

Or  if  by  winsome  wile, 
Her  lips,  like  some  shut  flower  bell, 

Opened  and  bloomed  to  Bmile. 


1869, 
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0,    DEA    CERTE! 

First  and  foremost  in  the  list 
Of  what's  fashioned  to  be  kissed — 
Comes  a  wee  and  winsome  thing, 
Whom  'tis  fated  I  should  sing ; 
Half  of  sunbeam,  half  of  air, 
Quaint  and  saucy,  free  and  fair 
Seen  through  mist  of  golden  hair. 
With  a  lip  that  nothing  is, 
But  a  never-ending  kiss  ; 
Hath  a  score  of  pretty  wiles, 
And  an  armoury  of  smiles ; 
Eyes  that  shoot  a  thousand  glances, 
Quicker  than  the  sunlight  dances  : 
Dewy  eyes  of  radiant  mirth, 
Eyes  not  wholly  used  to  earth, 
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That  espy  with  fond  delight 
Vision  hid  from  duller  sight ; 
Ask  her  what  that  vision  he 
She  will  laugh  aloud  for  glee  ; 
Loving  is  she  spite  herself, 
Pretty,  little,  pranking  elf ! 
And  she  loves  me,  therefore  I 
Sing  her  praise  eternally. 
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SONNET. 

As  one  who  standing  on  a  lofty  peak 
Beholds  a  world  of  beauty  far  away, 
Yet  grieves  that  all  around  is  dull  and  bleak, 
Forgetful  of  the  vision  will  not  stay : 
But  having  turned,  espieth  far  below 
A  tiny  stream,  will  quickly  hasten  there : 
Then  sayeth  joyously,  "  This  spring  I  know 
Is  good,  albeit  yonder  land  was  fair." 
So  hath  my  spirit  on  a  mountain  stood, 
And  seen  afar  a  land  of  perfect  bliss, 
Where  truth  is  beautiful,  and  life  is  good, 
And  righteousness  and  pleasure  meet  and  kiss. 
But  all  around  was  night,  and  even  so 
Hath  turned  to  love,  and  this  is  good  I  know. 

1868. 
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SONNET. 

0  Fair,  my  love,  in  these  cold  after-days, 
We  live  too  much  to  have  the  heart  to  sing  ; 
There  was  a  time  when  thought  of  thee  could  raise 
My  lagging  soul  on  high  poetic  wing. 

1  said  thine  hair  was  spun  of  threads  of  gold 
And  I  immeshed  within  its  sunny  wiles  : 

I  failed  a  thousand  times  to  catch  and  hold, 
In  halting  verse  the  music  of  thy  smiles — 
O  Lady,  thou  has  heen  my  endless  song, 
The  gracious  subject  of  my  lowly  Muse — 
One  thought  I  have ;  it  does  not  do  thee  wrong ; 
Hear  it  for  pleasure  and  for  daily  use : 
No  day  is  fairer  than  its  dawn,  nor  thou 
Than  when  I  saw  thee  first  more  lovely  now. 

1868. 
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THE   SECRET  OF  THE   SOMETHING  MORE. 

Hereafter  when  with  both  my  hands, 

I  push  your  face  back  holding  either  side  ; 
And  mean  to  kiss  you,  when  I've  learnt  by  heart 

You  fair  enough  for  me  and  tender-eyed. 
When  that  look's  over,  when  that  kiss  is  sped, 
And  when  the  slow  soft  words  of  love  are  said, 
And  all  the  precious  scroll  of  hope  is  read, 
Will  that  be  all,  my  love,  will  that  be  all  ? 

'Tis  morning  now,  and  I  am  well  content 
To  sun  it  in  this  rocky  field  that  brings 
Hillside  and  vale  together  for  the  sheep, 

And  marks  the  border-land  of  common  things. 
But  when  the  mountain-top  is  fairly  won, 
And  all  the  labour  and  the  pleasure  done, 
And  you  and  I  stand  full  beneath  the  sun  ; 
Will  that  be  all,  my  love,  will  that  be  all  ? 

1868. 
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SONG. 

My  love  is  like  the  ruby  wine, 

Which  foams  for  rich  men's  drinking  ! 
But  there's  no  wine  that's  half  so  fine 

As  she  is,  to  my  thinking. 

My  love  is  like  the  summer  sun. 

That  is  so  gay,  and  golden  ! 
But  she's  as  bright,  methinks  by  night— 

And  opes  when  buds  are  folden. 

My  love  is  like  no  earthly  thing, 
But  hath  a  heavenly  splendour  ! 

Go  Cupid,  wing  this  welcoming, 
And  to  my  arms  commend  her. 


1870. 
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CERTAINTY. 

So  then,  my  turn  is  come,  my  race 

Of  thin  and  tender  fancies  run  ; 
0  yearning  heart !  take  heart  of  grace, 

Tour  hungry  days  are  almost  done ; 
And  I  may  rest  for  ever  now, 

Beside  my  love,  and  take  her  hand  ; 
And  I  may  smooth  her  snow-white  brow, 

And  wander  with  her  through  the  land. 
If  once  you  love,  0  man !  you  need  not  fear ; 
Your  hell  is  over  past,  and  heaven  is  near. 


1868. 


1869. 
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AN    EMBLEM. 

Dost  ever  seek  in  thoughtful  mood 
An  image  of  unbounded  space  ? 

'Tis  thine  if  thou  hast  learnt  to  brood 
On  that  wide  Heaven,  a  dear  one's  face. 
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SONG. 

He. 

The  water-lilies  are  fast  asleep, 

The  sun  is  ruddy  and  low, 
The  breeze  is  bidding  the  rushes  weep — 

Sweet  little  love,  it  is  time  to  go. 

She. 
The  water-lilies  are  sleepy  things, 

There's  an  hour  or  more  of  day, 
Hush,  there's  a  nightingale  !  Hark,  how  he  sings  I 

He's  not  asleep — Oh,  stay  love,  stay  ! 

1869. 
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A    REQUIEM. 

Now  that  I  in  broken  numbers 

Wake  my  muse  from  longdrawn  slumbers 

Once  again  to  sing  of  you ; 
Sing  you,  not  without  a  sadness 
111  beseeming  birthday  gladness, 

For  I  bid  old  thoughts  adieu ! 

All  the  thoughts  that  gave  me  power, 
Foolish  words  with  grace  to  dower, 

Once  so  sweet  are  true  no  more : 
When  love  sleeps  there's  no  awaking, 
And  without  love  there's  no  making 

Music  as  'twas  made  of  yore. 


20  A    HEQtTIEM. 

Ah !  so  sweetly  fell  the  blessing, 
By  its  very  sound  caressing 

Whatsoever  things  were  fair — 
All  its  melodies  o'er  laden 
By  the  sunny  little  maiden 

With  her  crown  of  golden  hair. 

And  I  sang  you  in  all  measures, 
As  a  merchant  counts  his  treasures, 

As  a  king  his  armed  men  : 
That  the  beauty  and  the  glory, 
Of  the  darling  of  my  story, 

Might  be  sung  of  now  and  then. 

Wow  the  light  of  golden  tresses, 
Or  the  sound  of  soft  caresses, 

Cannot  wake  me  into  song  ; 
For  the  sweetheart  who  enchained  me 
Hath  deserted  and  disdained  me, 

Ah !  the  pity  and  the  wrong ! 
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SONG. 

I  lost  my  love  long  years  ago, 
And  yet  I  seem  to  see  her  still ; 

I  have  a  solace  for  my  woe, 
Which  comes  without  my  will 

"Which  leaves  behind  some  sweet  content, 

Some  food  for  future  wonderment. 

I  know  it  is  an  idle  bliss, 

To  dream  of  what  can  never  be ; 

An  idle  bliss,  and  yet  I  wis 
A  living  joy  to  me — 

Such  certainties  doth  fancy  breed, 

That  she  is  mine  in  very  deed. 


22  BONO. 

I  feel  her  face  is  close  to  mine, 
I  wait  a  moment  ere  we  kiss, 

Methinks  his  days  are  half  divine, 
Who  does  but  dream  of  this. 

I  lost  my  love,  but  dreaming  so 

I  surely  found  her  long  ago. 

1868—70. 
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LOYE    IN    ABSENCE. 

If  I  could  travel  fifty  miles, 

Then  cross  a  stream  and  mount  a  hill, 
(I've  done  it  mad  for  joy  erewhiles) 

I  know  that  I  should  find  her  still. 

She's  sitting  in  the  window  seat, 
Her  face  is  resting  on  her  hand  ; 

She's  looking  out  into  the  street, 
The  fairest  maid  in  all  the  land  ! 

Sha  does  not  note  the  passers-by, 
Some  vision  of  her  own  .she  sees  ; 

Some  grief  she  hath  which  makes  her  sigh, 
But  doth  not  make  her  ill  at  ease. 


24>  LOVE    IN    ABSENCE. 

Her  cheek  is  like  the  rose  in  May, 
Her  hair  is  gathered  off  her  brows ; 

Her  pale  blue  eyes  look  far  away ; 
Her  soul  hath  left  its  pleasant  house. 

I  see  her  thus  when  I  am  near, 

Albeit  she  is  far  from  me  ; 
And  could  I  stand  beside  my  dear, 

This  selfsame  maiden  should  I  see. 

And  could  I  touch  her  face  once  more, 
I  know  where  all  the  dimples  hide, 

And  that  dear  land  I've  travelled  o'er 
Is  yet  in  all  its  virgin  pride. 

And  I  would  travel  fifty  miles, 
Or  five  times  fifty  could  I  know 

My  love  would  welcome  me  with  smiles, 
Nor  till  I  kissed  her,  bid  me  go. 

1869. 
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EXPOSTULATION. 

0  flower  !  you  that  but  half-blown 
Bloomed  right  across  my  way  ! 

Who  plucked  you  for  my  pleasure  grown, 
Who  stole  my  flower  away  ? 

O  sunbeam  !  you  that  wakened  joy 
Or  ere  the  world  was  bright ! 

What  angel  took  you  for  his  toy  ? 
You  made  for  my  delight  ? 

O  bird  !  that  left  your  nest  to  sing, 

So  soft,  so  rare,  a  tune  ! 
What  frost  was  found  to  nip  your  wing, 

When  all  the  year  was  June  ? 
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EXPOSTULATION. 


0  child  !  whose  lips  I  used  to  kiss, 
Whose  heart  I  hoped  to  bind  ! 

What  rude  mischance  has  marred  my  bliss  ? 
Why  faithless  and  unkind  ? 
1868. 
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CONFESSION, 

I  cannot  soar  to  heavenly  things, 
I  cannot  walk  in  earthly  ways  ; 

The  hopes  and  fears  which  fancy  brings, 
Are  all  I  know  and  all  I  praise. 

I  cannot  follow  where  you  tread, 
Or  look  behind  the  outer  veil ; 

I  dwell  without  the  camp,  and  dread 
To  pass  within  the  pale. 

I  cannot  pipe  for  you  to  dance 

And  when  I  mourn,  you  will  not  weep ; 
Behold  a  fool's  inheritance  ! 

Who  never  sowed,  yet  fain  would  reap. 


28  CONFESSION. 

And  yet  in  love's  delightful  prime, 
And  yet  through  many  loveless  days, 

My  love  for  you,  from  time  to  time, 
Has  let  me  walk  in  pleasant  ways. 

1870. 
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RETROSPECT. 

Oh  love,  thou  wert  the  sweetest  mate 
That  ever  youth  beguiled ; 

It  was  so  sweet  to  linger  late 
With  such  a  merry  child  ! 

It  was  so  sweet  to  hold  your  hand 
And  let  you  choose  the  way ; 

You  were  the  elder  child  and  planned 
Our  journey,  day  by  day. 

You  led  my  steps  beside  the  brook, 
You  helped  me  find  the  glade — 

And  had  you  never  bade  me  look, 
I  ne'er  had  seen  the  maid. 


30  RETROSPECT. 

0  cruel  love !  to  bring  me  there, 
For  now  I've  lost  my  way  ! 

0  gentle  love  !  she  is  so  fair, 
I  cannot  choose  but  stay. 

1871. 
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THE    PITY    OF    IT! 

To  him  who  mourns  a  recent  woe, 
A  slighted  love,  a  prize  not  won, 

It  seems  an  hundred  years  ago, 
When  only  half  the  day  is  done. 

An  hundred  years  since  that  old  joy 
Within  his  heart  was  buried  deep ; 

At  dawn  he  was  a  happy  boy, 

And  ere  'tis  noon  he  fain  would  weep. 

For  what  is  life  without  the  zest 

Of  something  longed  for,  not  attained  ? 

And  who  would  change  youth's  sweet  unrest, 
For  all  the  triumphs  age  has  gained  ? 


32  THE    PITY    OF    IT  ! 

And  what  of  him  who  only  spent, 

few  sweet  days   n  love's  dear  land? 
Nor  e'er  could  tell  which  way  he  went, 
Nor  why  he  lost  it  understand  ? 

1871. 
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A    REPLY. 

Thank  you  for  your  pretty  verses, 
I  will  read  them  by  and  by ; 

How  you'll  laugh  at  me  for  sending 
Other  verses  in  reply  ! 


But  I  heard  an  ancient  story 
Read  aloud  to  me  last  week ; 

How  a  prophet  beat  Lis  donkey, 
Till  the  creature  learnt  to  speak  ! 


Sir !  you  beat  me  with  your  love  songs, 

Veiy  hard  you  hit  indeed! 
Till  at  length  I  turn  and  answer, 

Turning  poet  in  my  need. 


38  *    BEPLY. 

But  forgive  me — I  forgive  you ; 

And  by  way  of  a  reply  : 
Thank  you,  for  your  pretty  verses 

I  will  read  them — by  and  hj. 

1871. 
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SONG. 

Thy  name  is  not  upon  my  lips, 

Thy  face  I  may  not  see  ; 
But  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  my  love, 

I  still  am  true  to  thee. 

A  thousand  love3  may  come  and  go, 
And  what  has  heen  may  be ; 

But  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  my  love, 
I  have  no  love  but  thee. 

The  world  is  bright  and  gay  enough, 

And  pleasant  unto  me  ; 
But  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  my  love, 

I  live  in  hope  of  thee. 


36  A    BKFLY. 

Oh  !  I  do  you  an  injustice, 
Dilettante  though  you  be, 

You  have  reached  an  higher  level, 
Grown  heroic,  loving  me. 


All  that  moves  to  work  or  duty, 
Mute  example,  spoken  word, 

Were  in  vain,  until  your  fancy 
By  a  childish  face  was  stirred. 


Then  you  buckled  on  your  armour, 
Then  you  learned  you  had  a  soul ; 

You  could  do,  and  dare,  and  suffer, 
Having  got  me  for  your  goal. 


Out  upon  your  vain  ideals, 

You  would  bind  me,  I  am  free  ; 

And  I  scorn  the  silly  phantom 
Which  you  love  in  place  of  me. 


A    BEPLY.  37 

God  who  made  you,  made  me  also 
Round  his  throne  a  circling  sphere ; 

Not  that  you  might  roll  to  glory, 
Just  because  you  held  me  dear. 


He  who  loves  a  woman  truly, 
Loves  her  as  a  new  delight ; 

Leaves  himself  to  go  and  seek  her, 
Claims  her  boldly  as  his  right. 


Not  because  his  heart  is  lonely, 
But  because  ber  face  is  fair  ; 

Not  to  make  him  saint  or  poet, 
But  because  he  can,  and  dare. 


And  she  yields  up  all  her  being, 
Not  to  make  his  life  complete  ; 

But  for  joy  that  he  should  love  her, 
And  she  casts  it  at  his  feet. 


34  A    BE  PLY. 

Written  are  they  in  my  honour 
As  the  poets  wrote  of  old  ? 

I  am  Laura,  you  are  Petrarch, 
And  my  hair  is  spun  of  gold. 


Oh  !  believe  me  I  am  flattered, 
For  you  praise  me  to  the  skies  ; 

Rhyming  out  your  full  approval 
Of  my  hair  and  mouth  and  eyes. 


Oh  !  believe  me  I  am  grateful, 
For  I  feel  without  your  aid, 

Few  had  crowned  me  Queen  of  Beauty, 
Most  had  left  me  beggar-maid. 


True  your  common  folk  might  praise  me, 
Greet  me  with  approving  stare  ; 

But  your  denser  middle  classes, 
Hardly  would  account  me  fair. 


A    BEPLT.  35 


Yon  though,  with  a  poet's  fancy, 
And  your  cultivated  mind, 

Look  beyond  mere  commonplaces 
To  the  truth  that's  hid  behind. 


And  you  see  a  faint  reflection, 

Very  delicately  wrought, 
In  the  corner  of  my  eyelid 

Of  a  thought  that  you  have  thought. 


Then  my  little  airs  and  graces 
Are  so  quaint  and  rococo, 

You  might  take  me  for  old  china, 
Or  a  picture,  by  Watteau. 


And  I  match  with  your  ideal, 
Am  in  short  in  perfect  taste  ; 

Something  like  your  old  engravings, 
Mob  cap,  simper,  and  short  waist. 
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soxo. 

There  is  no  bond  between  us,  love, 
Nor  I  than  thou  less  free  : 

But  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  my  love, 
I  am  bound  down  with  thee. 

I've  long  forgot  to  follow,  love, 
Hast  thou  forgot  to  flee  ? 

Within  my  heart  of  hearts,  my  love, 
I  dwell  alone  with  thee. 


1872. 
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IN    MEMORIAM.     P.D. 

Then  we  shall  never  pass  her  in  the  street, 

Or  watch  her  cleave  the  crowd  with  swift  small  feet ; 

Her  life  has  passed,  as  she  passed,  all  too  fleet. 

Dead  the  thin  lips,  that  smiled  but  would  not  kiss, 
And  dead  the  whilom  love  that  grieved  at  this  : 
But  she  walks  slowly  in  a  land  of  bliss. 

I  think  this  sweet  child  was  a  Methodist ; 
And  having  kept  her  wan  white  lips  unkissed 
She  hoped  to  win  the  walls  of  Amethyst. 

But  she  is  dead — and  we  who  loved  her  face, 
And  praised  it  for  its  sad,  and  tender  grace, 
Will  see  her  not  at  all  in  any  place. 

1870. 
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AN    ADAPTATION. 

He.  Whilst  you  found  a  charm  in  me, 

When  you  liked  my  kisses  best; 
Kings  among  that  happy  be, 
Happy  I  was  happiest. 

She.         Whilst  you  wooed  no  other  flame, 
When  you  loved  me  best  of  all; 
Ne'er  a  girl  of  noble  name 
Did  a  kinder  fate  befal. 

He.  Sophy  is  my  dear  delight ; 

She  can  sing,  and  she  can  play  ! 
I  would  gladly  die  to  night, 

If  'twould  spare  her  life  to  day ! 


47  AN    ADAPTATION. 

She.         All  my  joy  is  bonny  Will, 

And  lie  loves  me  fond  and  true  ; 
If  'twould  keep  him  safe  from  ill, 
Dead  I'd  be  and  buried  too  ! 

He.  What  if  our  old  love  return, 

Bind  us  both  a  willing  pair; 
Tis  for  Lydia's  lips  I  burn, 
Not  for  Sophy's  golden  hair. 

She.         Willy  is  a  bonny  lad, 

You  are  changeful  as  the  tide ; 
He  is  good,  and  you  are  bad  ! 

But,  ah  !  but — I'll  be  your  bride  ! 

1870. 


AN    ADAPTATION. 

What  dainty  boy  on  rosy  bed, 
His  locks  with  odour  dripping, 

Thine  unreluctant  lips,  I  said, 
O  Pyirka  !  now  is  sipping  ? 

For  what  n^w  love  art  thou  to-day 
Thy  golden  tresses  wreathing  ? 

And  decked  in  unassuming  way, 
Diviner  grace  art  breathing  ? 

Ah  !  luckless  boy,  thy  tears  shall  flow, 
O'er  empty  pledge  and  slighted  token ; 

Another  lot  'tis  thine  to  know, 

To  lose  a  heart,  and  find  it  broken. 


45  AN    ADAPTATION. 

Though  yonder  ocean  be  at  rest, 
Though  Pyrrha  rave  about  thee ; 

Ere  long  black  waves  shall  rear  their  cresf 
Tomorrow  she  will  flout  thee. 


And  thou,  who  deemest  Pyrrha  kind, 
A  pure  and  golden  treasure, 

Wilt  sadly  wonder,  shouldst  thou  find 
Her  heart  no  more  at  leisure. 

I  mourn  their  lot  who  trust  thy  smiles, 
And  trim  their  bark  for  sailing  : 

For  when  I  put  to  sea  erewhiles, 
My  voyage  was  unavailing. 

My  boat  was  wrecked,  I  swam  to  shore, 
My  garments  wet  and  dripping ; 

I've  hung  them  up,  and  never  more 
Will  Pyrrha  catch  me  tripping. 

1869. 
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STROPHE. 

0  Life  of  flowers  that  bud  and  grow  ! 

O  sun  that  has  to  shine  ! 
0  river  with  thy  course  to  flow ! 

0  man  not  yet  divine  ! 
O  strem  :     to  climb  the  mountain  side  T 

O  scorn  of  things  below  ! 
We  live  to  test  the  yet  untried 

And  death  we  die  to  know. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

0  peace  that  comes  with  length  of  years ! 

And  patience  hardly  won ! 
When  hope  is  fled,  we  have  no  fears 

But  wait  till  all  is  done. 
0  river  lost  in  boundless  main ! 

O  faint  and  fading  light ! 
We  shall  not  cross  the  sea  again, 

And  we  shall  rest  to-night. 
1869—71. 
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St.    MACLOU. 

Lord,  od  thy  cross  the  sunbeams  fall, 
All  bright  and  red  on  thee; 

"  Come  unto  me,"  I  hear  thee  call, 
Dear  Lord,  I  come  to  thee. 

Lord,  on  thy  cross  the  moonbeams  fall, 
All  bright  and  white  on  thee : 

"  Come  unto  me,"  I  hear  thee  call  j 
Dread  Christ,  I  come  to  thee. 

1873. 
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UNTO    THIS    LAST. 

Art  thou  not  wounded  ?  wilt  not  stay  ? 

Let  us  lie  down  and  die  : 
The  fight  is  over  for  to  day, 

Why  toil  in  vain,  friend  ?  why  ? 
'  We  shall  not  win  to  day,  nor  yet  to  night ; 
Shall  never  win,  but  we  can  always  fight  ? ' 

Wilt  not  forget  her,  now  she  hates  ? 

Art  thou  in  love  with  scorn  ? 
He  gets  no  sleep,  nor  dreams,  who  waits 

Through  all  the  night  till  morn. 
'  But  I  shall  watch  and  wait  till  morning  break  ; 
I  love  not  sleep,  but  her,  for  her  own  sake.' 


TTNTO    THIS   LAST.  49 

Hast  not  discovered  any  clue, 

Wherewith  to  thrid  the  maze  ? 
Wilt  not  hereafter  come  to  rue 

This  waste  of  pleasant  days  ? 
1 1  have  no  clue,  but  till  the  clue  I  know, 
Not  rueing  aught,  shall  wander  to  and  fro ! ' 
1872. 
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AN    EGOIST. 

A  flower  grew  in  a  lonely  place  ; 
A  knight  came  riding  by  apace : 
Said  he,  "  This  flower  my  plume  shall  grace, — 

With  a  heigh  ho! 

None  shall  know 
What  a  prize  I  found  in  this  lonely  place  !  " 

The  flower  looked  gay  for  a  little  while, 

But  it  drooped  ere  the  knight  had  ridden  a  mile ; 

So  he  said  with  a  frown,  and  he  said  with  a  smile 

"  Though  it  droop, 

Though  it  die, 

It  was  none  but  I 
Who  plucked  it,  and  wore  it,  a  little  while ! " 
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MADRIGAL. 

love  was  born 
Of  a  May  morn, 

And  he  lived  a  moon 
But  he  died, 
At  eventide, 

At  eventide  in  June. 
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A    PORTRAIT. 

Thirteen  years  old,  and  rather  thin ; 

An  irregular  forehead,  and  pointed  chin; 

Hardly  an  handful  of  straight  brown  hair, 

Face  that  is  freckled,  hut  face  that  is  fair. 

Keen,  little,  deepset,  clear,  gray  eyes, 

TJtferly  undeceivable  spies — 

Delicate,  sharp,  and  narrow  nose, 

Kindest  of  friends  and  fiercest  of  foes. 

But  for  her  mouth  I  must  change  the  metre, 

For  never  was  mouth  had  a  curve  completer, 

And  never  was  curve  of  a  mouth  that  was  sweeter  ! 

Lips  of  a  goddess,  face  of  a  child, 

Loveliest  lips,  if  they  ever  smiled  ! 


A    POETBAIT.  53 

Neat  little  dress,  that  perfectly  suits ; 
White  cotton  stockings,  and  new  kid  boots. 
Cannot  you  fancy  someone  like  this  ? 
Would  you  not  like  to  give  her  a  kiss  ? 

1872. 
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ANOTHER    PORTRAIT. 

Thirteen  years  old,  and  five  feet  four, 

Looks  like  sixteen,  or  it  might  be  more ; 

See,  she  is  smiling,  has  caught  your  stare : 

'  Strangely,  undoubtedly,  splendidly  fair.' 

Spinning  away  like  an  humming  top  : 

'  Wait,'  say  the  wise  ones,  '  until  she  stop ; 

Wait  for  the  uttermost,  tottering  twirl, 

Pick  up  your  beauty,  an  overgrown  girl.' 

Nay,  she  is  fashioned  in  juster  mould, 

Beauty  is  beauty,  nor  waxeth  old. 

Mouth  that  is  mobile  with  mischievous  twist, 

Mouth  that  was  made  for,  and  meant  to  be  kissed ; 

Eyes  that  some  great  love  will  soften  and  wet, 

Eyes  that  some  poet  will  never  forget ; 


ANOTHER    PORTRAIT.  55 

Hands  that  can  handle  with  masculine  will, 
Hands  that  can  fondle  with  maidenly  skill ; 
Yoice  of  Archangel  that's  heard  in  the  hymn, 
Chanted  by  choir  of  Cherubim. 
Cheeks  very  rosy,  but,  artist  beware ! 
Ruby  and  apricot  mix,  if  you  dare, 
But  you  may  paint  me  her  golden  hair ; 
And  you  shall  paint  me  her  broad  bright  smile, 
Grandly,  unconsciously,  guileless  of  guile. 
'  Ah,  but  the  spirit  ?  it  is  a  fair  face  ; 
Granted  the  beauty,  but  what  of  the  grace  ?  ' 
Nay,  you  may  stare,  but  you  shall  not  see, 
What  ia  nearest,  and  dearest,  and  clearest  to  me. 

1873. 
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AN    EPITAPH. 

Goodbye,  dear  wife,  your  earthly  task  is  o'er 

Nor  may  I  touch  your  hand  ; 
But  we  shall  meet,  and  greet,  as  heretofore., 

In  some  diviner  land. 
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ON  A  VOLUME  OF  KNIGHT'S  QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 

The  latest  weed  that  blossoms  by  the  way, 
Mid  frost-stained  crop  of  dusty  after-growth, 
And  safe  from  children,  little  loath 

The  unfamiliar  winter  to  essay; 
Albeit  scentless,  would  have  owned  a  power, 
To  give  delight  in  unexpected  hour, 

And  children  spying  it  had  marked  the  day. 

Methinks,  dear  weed,  your  lot  with  mine  is  one ; 
You  bloom  in  safety — scentless,  pale,  and  small— 
Of  many  a  bright  one  last  and  least  of  all : 

I  sing  unheeded,  yet  am  I  the  son 
Of  a  poetic  race,  whose  earlier  song 
With  Orphic  spell  led  listening  hearts  along, 

Or  ere  the  summer  of  the  world  was  done. 

1875. 
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TO    S.  M.C. 

I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  thousand  years, 
You  are  a  thousand  miles  away ; 

I  want  you  to  make  light  my  foolish  fears, 
I  want  you  twenty  times  a  day. 

Par  above  rubies,  sweeter  than  all  song, 
No  jangling  muse  shall  sound  your  praise; 

To  me  the  present  and  the  past  belong, 
I  covet  not  domestic  bays. 

But  we  are  parted  by  a  thousand  miles  ; 

And  love  is  love,  if  hearts  be  true  ; 
I  never  sang  except  to  win  your  smiles, 

Nor  sing  to  day  but  wanting  you. 

1878. 
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HILLS  FROM  WHENCE  COMETH  MY  HELP. 

Buchanan,  do  you  ever  see 

With  inward  eye  of  phantasy 

A  distant  wall  of  opal  hills  ? 

Seldom  I  see  it,  yet  it  fills 

The  half-dulled  spirit  with  a  sense 

Of  unforgotten  excellence : 

The  hope  the  future  held  in  store, 

The  secret  of  the  something  more  ; 

The  prize  that  all  the  runners  win, 

The  love  whom  not  to  love  were  sin ; 

The  heaven  which  is  early  won 

This  side  the  grave,  and  'neath  the  sun ; 

The  brightest  wreath  that  decks  the  brow, 

The  diadem  that  crowns  us  now. 
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With  charms  like  these  young  fancy  fills 
The  world  beyond  the  opal  hills ; 
And  half  the  bliss  of  friendship  springs 
From  common  memories  of  bright  things. 
Of  sunny  hope  and  golden  weather 
Hoped  and  enjoyed  in  youth  together. 
But  not  by  transient  dreams  alone 
Do  spirits  live.     Can  these  atone 
For  care,  and  grief,  and  that  unrest, 
With,  or  without  which,  none  are  blest? 
The  unspent  force  wherewith  the  whole 
Sped  onwards,  ere  the  vagrant  soul 
Glad  to  be  called,  yet  loath  to  quit, 
Passed  outward  from  the  infinite  ? 
One  prayer  at  least  by  all  is  said, 
"  Give  us  this  day,  our  daily  bread  !  " 
Not  to  be  foremost  in  the  race, 
But  we  are  running,  give  us  place  ; 
Not  to  be  happy,  but  to  know 
The  use  of  joy,  the  worth  of  woe ; 
Not  to  be  prophet,  king,  or  priest, 
But  man — and  neither  God  nor  beast. 
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We  do  not  ask  to  find  the  key 
Of  universal  mystery. 
We  want  no  system  nicely  planned, 
Which  any  fool  might  understand  ; 
God's  work  we  leave  to  God — but  pray 
That  we  may  work  our  work  alway. 
To  know  what  lies  within  our  scope, 
If  not  to  have,  at  least  to  hope ; 
To  keep  alongside  with  the  rest, 
And  to  pursue  the  common  quest; 
To  love  as  others  love,  and  hate 
A  little  less ;  to  watch  and  wait 
Until  the  bridegroom  seek  the  bride, 
Until  the  gates  are  opened  wide, 
Until  the  wine-cup  over-spills, 
And  far  beyond  the  opal  hills 
We  enter  into  life,  and  rest, 
Where  all  are  resting — which  is  best. 

July,  1878. 
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ARGTTMENTUM    AD    HOMINEM. 

Man.     Unquiet  visitant,  who  knocks  so  late 

With  ghostly  thud,  against  the  crazy  pane — 
What  would'st  thou,  Frog  ? 

Pboo.  "lis  lonesome,  cold,  and  wet, 

No  moon  or  stars.      The  nightingales  are  dumb; 
No  summer  scents  nor  sounds — a  fearful  night ! 

Man.     Doubtless  for  men,  good  frog,  but  natural, 
And  providential,  and  rare  benison 
For  frogs. 
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Frog.  Well,  ope  the  window  and  come  out ; 

Hide  thou  beneath  the  dripping  shrubs.     These 

3°yg 

Of  which  thou  pratest  are  not  far  to  seek  ; 

Meanwhile,  I  occupy  the  easy  chair; 

I  trim  the  lamp,  and  meditate  a  bit 

On  thy  most  unblest  lot,  who  art  not  wet, 

And  art  not  cold,  and  never  wert  a  frog 

Or  wilt  be. 

Man.  Frog,  this  argument  of  thine 

Is  stale,  immoral,  and  it  proves  too  much. 
For  thou  has  been  created,  or  hast  grown ; 
In  either  case  thou  hast  thine  answer  pat. 
For  if  created,  thou  must  rest  content 
With  cold  and. wet,  thy  fioggish  state  of  life — 
Or  else  '  affirm  thyself  an  atheist ! '  ' 
Or  hast  thou  grown,  then  grow  a  little  more, 
Just  make  an  effort,  take  a  little  pains, 
Nor  count  thy  wants  the  meed  of  thy  deserts. 
For  this  is  law,  and  gospel,  and  good  sense — 
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That  whoso  hath  must  keep,  and  who  hath  not 
Must  knock  without,  and  none  shall  let  him  in. 
Good  night,  good  frog ;  no  thanks,  I  beg,  good 
night ! 

Junk,  1880. 
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HEAVINESS   MAY  ENDURE   FOR  A  NIGHT. 

They  who  watch  and  wake  by  night, 
Fighting  an  unequal  fight 
'Gainst  the  leagued  host  of  fear, 
Hope  when  morning  draweth  near. 
Ere  the  sun  begins  to  peep, 
Calm  they  lay  them  down  to  sleep ; 
And  the  shadows  flee  away 
In  the  new  delightful  day. 

Oh.  my  soul !  'tis  night  with  us, 
Gloomy,  silent,  ominous. 
Who  can  play  and  who  can  work, 
Where  the  ghostly  shadows  lurk  ? 
Fear,  and  shame,  and  sorrow  stand 
Round  about  us  hand  in  hand, 
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And  they  chant  a  mingled  strain, 

Prophesying  wrath  and  pain. 

And  oh,  how  long  this  night  doth  seem 

We  may  not  sleep  for  we  fear  to  dream. 

Will  the  mists  at  length  unroll  ? 

Is  it  morning,  oh,  my  soul  ? 

Surely  God  will  let  us  rest 

For  an  hour  upon  his  breast, 

Till  the  shadows  flee  away 

In  His  new  delightful  day. 

July,  1880. 


TO    E.  M.  B. 

0  lady,  in  the  spring  time  long  ago 

1  sang  of  love,  for  love  ;    mankind  doth,  so— 
And  afterward  I  sang  for  woe, 

A  melancholy  song,  I  trow, 
In  the  spring  time,  long  ago  ! 

But  no  sweet  song  I  made  for  thee, 

Whom  love  and  fancy  unheguiled, 
Made  wise  and  beautiful  to  me, 

Because  thou  wert  the  mother  of  a  child. 
And  I  have  found  thee  wise  and  mild, 
Unchanged  since  when  thy  darling  smiled  • 

And  I  loved  her,  even  so, 

In  the  spring  time,  long  ago. 
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Lady,  thy  life  lies  far  above  all  praise ,' 
I  dare  not  penetrate  its  proper  veil ; 

No  stale  conceit,  no  candid  modern  phrase 
Tby  private  modest  worth  shall  e'er  assail. 

Tet  from  my  lips  I  fain  would  have  thee  know 
That  beautiful  to  me,  and  wise  also, 

Thou  still  dost  seem, 

As  in  that  dream 

That  was  no  dream 
In  the  spring  time,  long  ago. 

July,  1880. 
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WRITTEN    FOR    L.E.M. 

I  send  you  a  wreath  of  flowers — 
A  wreath,  you  may  wear  it  a  day  ; 
A  wreath,  you  may  throw  it  away ; 

Quick  fly  the  sunshiny  hours  ! 

Sweets  for  the  sweet !  saith  the  adage — 
A  wreath  you  may  twine  in  your  hair  ; 
A  wreath  you  may  twine  or  tear. 

Oh !  youth  is  the  age,  the  mad  age  ! 

I  send  you  a  wreath  of  flowers — 
A  goddess  may  frown  or  smile  ; 
But  you,  will  you  wear  it  awhile  ? 

Quick  fly  the  sunshiny  hours  ! 


January,  1881. 
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IN    MEMORIAM.     J.  D.  C. 

"Where  art  thou  baby  ?  hath  thy  gladsome  life 
Found  special  place  'mid  radiant  choir 

Of  unimagined  spirits — where  no  strife 
Is,  and  no  pain  and  no  desire  ? 

Or,  hath  thy  separation  wholly  passed, 
And  the  Great  All  resumed  its  part, 

As  One  who  throws,  and  catches,  and  holds  fast  ? 
We  know  not,  baby,  where  thou  art ! 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  forget  to  grieve — 

But  fearlessly  and  nnbeguiled 
With  God  thy  sweet  and  joyous  soul  we  leave  : 

Who  made,  hath  not  unmade  the  child. 

February,  1881. 


ON    CERTAIN    REMINISCENCES. 

Thou  wert  a  mighty  prophet !     At  thy  word 
A  sense  of  inspiration  moved  the  land, 
Waking  our  souls.     The  fan  was  in  thy  hand, 

And  all  the  threshing-floor  was  straightway  stirred, 

And  we  poor  husky  grains  flung  up.     We  heard 
Thine  antique  indignation  ;  saw  thee  stand 
Bareheaded  at  Truth's  altar.     Thou  did'st  brand 

The  multitude  with  folly,  undeterred. 

Vain  were  regret,  that  in  delightful  quest 

Of  thy  lost  darling  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  leave : 

Thy  dwelling-place  is  with  those  mighty  blest 

Thou  could'st  not  love — and  'tis  for  this  we  grieve  ; 

The  hero  unheroic,  mean  the  best ! 

Who  that  hath  ear3  to  hear — let  him  receive. 

March,  1881. 
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L'ENVOF. 

Just  for  a  second  you  catch  the  enchanting  gleam  of  his  azure, 
As  he  flies  low  on  the  stream — Kingfisher,  heavenly  bird  ! 

Shed  on  my  wings,  mighty  Muse,  one  casual  ray  of  refulgence— 
Low  on  a  sluggish  stream,  feeble  and  fitful  I  fly. 

1881. 
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